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questionable sweet-clover hay. Take the hay away from them at least two weeks before the operation. The animals may not appear sick, but the blood may have lost just enough of its power to clot or coagulate so that fatal bleeding may follow. Some authorities maintain that the danger of excessive bleeding applies to animals on sweet-clover pasture also. To be safe it would be well to keep animals off pasture for some time before any operation.
MOLDY SILAGE
Most up-to-date dairy farms use a silo. These silos are usually filled with corn silage in the autumn. Much of this silage develops molds during the winter and spring months. In the season when ensilage is fed, one is likely to hear many reports of cattle dying as a result of eating moldy silage. It should be understood at the outset that moldy silage is not uncommon, in fact most silos have more or less molds. Tons of silage, moldy in various degrees, are fed without any ill effects. If the cattle become sick during the time moldy silage is being fed, it is most natural and easy to blame the silage. This is done many times each season. The silage may be to blame but that does not prove that the molds are the cause of the deaths.
Several reports have been made of cattle and horses dying when fed silage that happened to be moldy. In none of these cases has it been demonstrated conclusively that the molds in the silage were the cause of the deaths. There may have been something else present that was detrimental. In some instances in which horses have died, the same silage has been fed to cattle without any bad effects. It is possible that the method of feeding was faulty. Much silage is put up improperly and extensive development of molds is likely to occur during the feeding period.
Ensilage often contains many different species of molds. When the mold is very heavy, it is usually difficult to isolate or separate the various species. Eckles, Fitch and Seal, of Minnesota, secured samples of spoiled silage from many